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A Word from the Editor 


Wee Wisdom is celebrating its thirty-eighth birthday this 
month; and what a happy celebration it is! Our artists, authors, 
and readers have all helped to make it a success. 

Wee Wisdom has several birthday surprises for you this 
month. Look in the Young Authors’ Department, and you 
will find two little songs composed by Wee Wisdom readers. 
We are very proud of our Wee Wisdom folks this month. Our 
poets did good work, and one of our young story writers has 
written a long story which we have had illustrated. It is 
called, “Where the Rainbows Go.” 

Let us remind you again to send us your stories and poems 
about Thanksgiving by September 1. Three Wee Wisdom 
readers are going to be made happy by receiving subscriptions 
to Wee Wisdom for the best contributions to our Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild. 

We have one more birthday surprise for you. On your 
al Good Words Booster Club pages you will find a song, written 
wea by Mrs. Walter Mills especially for our club members. 

Wee Wisdom sends you much love on this birthday. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. Reprint rights are reserved on all manu- 
scripts accepted unless otherwise arranged for. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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There's an old well down in the meadow, 
And a watering trough close by, 

And a tree that spreads its shade around 
When the summer sun is high. 


A country club, we call it. 
There, old Blackie and Bossie and May 
Come to chew their cud and to meditate 
And to pass the time of day. 


They drink the sparkling water 
In very dainty sups; 

And leave, floating on the surface, 
Drowned buttercups. 


The air is soft and balmy; 

And filled with perfume rare 
By little flower-helpers. 

Soft music, too, is there. 


If you want to join this country club, 
A half hour is all you pay. 

But, if you are very wealthy, 
You may give us one whole day. 


AY) 


The Countr Cllulb 


AY: 
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SRETNAS 
“BIRTHDAY 
WISH 


By Adele Braidwood 


[Editor’s Note: At the southernmost tip of India lies the little 
island of Ceylon. Retna, a little bronze-skinned Singhalese 
boy, found something very lovely one day amidst the tropical 
heat and the rich greeness of his native mountains. ] 


Under a rhododendron bush Retna Nayaka lay very 
still. He stared up through the thick branches at the 
heavy clusters of flowers hanging above him, but he did 
not see them at all as they nodded and bobbed their 
cheery ‘‘Good morning.”’ 

Tomorrow Retna would be eight years old, and his 
mind was busy with the wonderful promise that his 
father had just given him. 

Retna’s father was a very rich man and could give 
his son almost anything in the world that money could 
buy. His coffee trees covered acres and acres of the lit- 
tle island of Ceylon, which lies, like a huge pear afloat, 
in the Indian Ocean. 

‘‘Tomorrow you will be eight, and a real man, 
Retna,’’ his father had said that morning, ‘‘and because 
I am proud to have such a fine, strong son, you may 
choose whatever you want most of all, and you shall 
have it for your birthday.”’ 

Retna’s eyes had shone with gladness at the words, 
for he knew in a flash just what he wanted. It was what 
he had wanted all his life. 

Now as he lay still beneath the rhododendron, the 
happiness ebbed slowly from his heart, and the expres- 
sion of his face settled into one of sad loneliness ; 
for, more than anything else in all the world, Retna 
wanted a little brother to play with. 

Of course his father had promised, 
and tomorrow Retna would ask; but in 
his heart Retna felt that the promise 
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did not cover a little brother at all. 
It might mean a trip some moon- 
light night to listen to the singing 
fish in the lagoon far over in East 
Province, or perhaps even to see 
the great tooth of Buddha in the 
holy temple beyond the mountains. 
Retna’s heart did not thrill at 
the thought of all the wonderful 
things he would see on such a long 
journey. Everything else seemed 
stale and uninteresting beside the 
one great desire for a brother. 

Never in all his life had Retna 
had a playmate, except his own 
naked shadow, with which he ran 
long races in the hot sun, and the 
little tame mongoose which now 
lay, hot and still, at his side. 
Retna’s hand slipped over the 
smooth fur lovingly, but the ache 
in his heart did not lessen. 

Suddenly he sat up. 

He remembered the aged man 
from India who had once come on 
a visit to his fa- 
ther’s home. His 
skin was so yel- 
low and so dry 
that he looked ey to 
though he might with. 
be a mummy in- 
stead of a live man 
who could do the mar- 
velous things that he 
did—things so won- 
derful that they made 
little Retna gasp and 
rub his eyes and look 
again, unbelievingly. 

‘“‘How do you do 
that?’? and again, 


More _ than 


anything else, 
Retna wanted 
a little broth- 
play 
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‘*How do you make that?’’ Retna 
had asked over and over, but the 
frail old man had only shaken his 
head and said: 

‘**T cannot tell you how. I close 
my eyes and think and think, and 
then it comes.’’ 


Retna sprang to his feet. He 
would try it! But first he must get 
far away from the house to some 
lonely spot where he would not hear 
his mother chanting the weird songs 
of India. Did not the wise men live 
alone in caves until they were ready 
to perform their magical tricks on 
the streets of Colombo? 

He knew the exact spot where he 
should go. It was behind the huge 
rock not far from the foot of the 
mountain. Retna had often gone 
there to play when the Tamil coolies 
were picking coffee near-by, but he 
had never gone so far alone. 

His dark-skinned body, as brown 
as the roasted coffee from his fa- 
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ther’s trees, flashed out into the sun, 
back into shadow, and out again as 
he ran with the swiftness of a deer. 

All out of breath, he threw him- 
self down on the flower-covered bed. 
He closed his eyes 
and rolled over, 
burying his face res- 
olutely in the cool 
dampness. 

He tried to keep 
his mind from the 
thought of the pet 
mongoose which he 
had driven back 
when it had started 
to follow him, and 
from the thought 
of the snakes that it 
was not there to 
drive away. He 
tried to forget the 
fragrance of the 
flowers and the welcome coolness of 
the moss against his hot skin. 

He would think only of the lit- 
tle brother. 

Searcely daring to breathe, he 
pictured the joy of tomorrow, 
should his wish come true; and be- 
cause he had no other pattern to 
use, the picture took the form of a 
boy just like himself, brown and 
strong, with great dark eyes and 
features of molded bronze. 

Always his thoughts stopped 
there, and he would begin at the be- 
ginning once more. When he 
reached the same place again, it 
seemed he could go no farther. 

How could he plan any games to 
play when he did not know how to 


Retna called, 


“Halloo-o0-o0!” 
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play them? How could he even eall 
to his brother when he could think 
of no name except Retna, which was 
his own? He opened his eyes and 
lay staring at the rock before him. 
Then he picked up a stick 
and pounded the rock with 
all the force of his strong 
brown arm. 

What was that? 

To his amazement he 
heard some one, far over 
across the valley on 
the side of a moun- 
tain, pounding too. 

Retna called, 
‘*Halloo-00-00,”’ as 
loudly as he could 
call. Some one an- 
swered, ‘‘ Halloo-oo- 
00,’’ in a voice so 
like his own that he 
felt sure the person 
was only mocking hin, and did not 
really mean to be a friend at all. 

Discouraged over his failure to 
think steadily and clearly about a 
brother, Retna felt none too friend- 
ly toward the unseen boy on the 
other side of the valley. He 
shouted, ‘‘ You are a bad boy,’’ and 
right back, without a moment’s 
hesitation, came the words, ‘‘ You 
are a bad boy.”’ 

Retna bounded over the sun- 
baked earth toward home. Darting 
through the low bamboo doorway, 
he fell on his knees before his 
mother and buried his head in her 
lap. 

She lifted the tear-stained face 
and looked into Retna’s eyes lov- 
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ingly, then kissed his hot brow. 

‘*What has caused sadness in my 
son ?’’ she asked. 

To pour out the whole story to 
one so full of love and sympathy 
was easy. 

‘‘And he called me a bad boy,”’ 
Retna ended with a sob. 

‘*My fine Retna a bad boy!”’ his 
mother said in a voice of unbelief. 
‘*And what did you call him ?’’ 

The boy closed his eyes. He could 
not bring himself to look into the 
loving face bent above him, for he 
remembered sud- 
denly that it was 
he who had first 
called that other 
boy bad. 

His mother 
waited in silence. 

Retna forced 
himself to open 
his eyes and look 
up at her brave- 
ly. 
“*T called him a 
bad boy, too,’’ he 
said in a whisper. 

He watched 
closely for some 
shadow of pain or 
disappointment to 
cloud her eyes, 
but his mother 
only pressed her 
hand gently 
to his forehead in blessing. 

“Tt is a long way to go back in 
the hot sun,”’ she said, ‘‘but I want 
you to go back behind the rock and, 
no matter what that boy on the 
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other side of the valley says to you, 
I want you to tell him that he is a 
good boy. Doing this will make you 
happy, Retna.’’ 

After a long, cool drink of goat’s 
milk, Retna ran once more to the 
big rock. Picking up his stick, he 
pounded again on the rock, and 
when he heard the other boy pound- 
ing, he said, ‘‘ Halloo-o0-00.’’ Then 
he added, as quickly as he could, ‘‘I 
am sorry. You are a good boy.’’ 

He waited breathlessly. 

‘‘T am sorry. You are a good 
boy,” a happy 
voice called back 


“What has caused sadness in my son?” 


to him. 

The way back 
home had never 
seemed so long. 
He ran faster and 
faster, and when 
at last he reached 
the house he was 
so out of breath 
that he could not 
speak at all. But 
there was no 
need. His mother 
knew by the glad- 
ness in his face 
that all was well. 

‘‘What did he 
say when you 
called him a good 
boy she asked 
finally. 

“‘He loves me,’’ Retna answered 
happily. ‘‘He said I was a good 
boy too.”’ 

Then his mother put an arm 
around his shoulder and led him out 
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beyond the rhododendrons. From 
where they sat on the ground they 
could see the lovely pink flamingos 
along the river, and closer at hand 
black coolies were loading the bul- 
lock carts with coffee. 

Retna’s mother told him all about 
the famous old mountain and its 
echoes ; how travelers came for miles 
and miles, even from across the 
great ocean, to hear it talk to them. 

Her arm tightened about him as 
she said, ‘‘ All life is but an echo, 
Retna. Whatever we say and what- 
ever we do to others, other people 
will say and do to us, so that we 
make our own lives sad or happy as 
we will.’’ 

Retna sat quietly within the cir- 
cle of her arm. 

Suddenly he straightened with a 
jerk and pointed to where his fa- 
ther came climbing slowly up the 
narrow path from the river. 

‘*Who is that with Father?’’ He 
was barely able to whisper the 
words. ‘‘That boy: who is he?’’ 


LS “He loves me,” Retna 
answered happily. 
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Retna’s mother looked where he 
pointed. She saw her husband hold- 
ing a child by the hand and picking 
carefully the smoothest part of the 
rocky climb for his young feet. 

‘‘It is Sena, your cousin, from 
Colombo,’’ she answered. ‘‘He has 
no father or mother any more. 
There is no one to care for him, so 
your father went this morning to 
bring him to live with us. That is 
why I wanted you to understand 
about the echo of life. Sena will 
be your own brother now, and you 
must remember all that I have told 
you—that if you want him to love 
you, you must first love him.”’ 

His mother stopped, wondering 
at the light in her son’s face. 

‘*What is it, Retna? Why do you 
look like that?’’ 

Retna did not hear his mother’s 
question. He had even forgotten 
for a minute all that she had been 
telling him as they sat in the warm 
sun. His mind was full of his fa- 
ther’s promise and of the wish that 
he had been planning to 
tell his father in the 
morning. 

pbrother!’’ he 
shouted, springing to his 
feet. ‘‘That was what 
I wanted for my birth- 
day; all I wanted—just 
a brother!’’ 

He dashed down the 
mountain to meet the 
two slow climbers, leav- 
ing his mother sitting 
quietly alone, her eyes 
filled with happy tears. 
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¢¢¢ XN OING to Boydell’s Camp this year, 
Don?” 

For three summers Peter Hartman 
and Don Lucas had spent their vacations 
at Boydell’s camp for boys. There they 
had learned to swim, hike, row, and pad- 
dle a canoe; and last year they had 
learned to ride horseback. Don had en- 
joyed that more than any other sport. 
Before the summer was over he had 
been able to canter with the best of 
them. 

“TI suppose so,” Don answered. Sum- 
mer camp was not a thing one coaxed 
for; it was a matter of course in the 
Lucas family. ‘“You’re going, too, aren’t 
you?” he asked carelessly. 

“Going to camp, yes, but not to Boy- 
dell’s,” Pete added his surprise an- 
nouncement. 

“Why—not going to Boydell’s? Where 
are you going then?” Don’s eyes were 
full of astonishment. 

“Moss Camp for Boys.” Pete hurried 
on, anxious to give Don the full benefit 
of the astounding news: “Bob Masters 
goes there every year. He’s been a 
junior counselor there for two years, 
and Dad’s going to try to get me into 
his shack.” 

Don whistled. What luck for Pete! 
Same camp with Bob, who swam, rode, 
played baseball, basket ball, and football 
better than any one else in school. Be- 
sides, Bob never acted self-important 
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as most of the fellows on the teams were 
inclined to do. Don stopped short. 

“Why, say! Guess I’ll ask Dad if I 
can’t go to Moss Camp this year, too.” 

“Fine,” Pete answered. “That’s why 
I told you about it.” 

Donald Lucas and his sister Lee had 
felt for nearly the whole school year that 
they had shone in reflected glory by liv- 
ing next door to Bob Masters. For Bob 
was the best all-round athlete in Fern- 
dale school. This had been Bob’s first 
year in Ferndale High School, but he 
was a junior, so of course Don and Lee 
did not come in contact with him very 
much at school. Don was two years 
younger than Bob, and Lee was three 
years younger. 

Nevertheless, Bob paid plenty of at- 
tention to them when they played in 
their large back yard at home. In fact, 
only that morning, a few weeks before 
school was to close, while Don was strug- 
gling rather unsuccessfully with a birth- 
day tennis racket and ball, Bob had 
swung over the fence between their 
houses and, grinning cheerfully, had 
asked: 

“Want some help?” 

Don had reddened and confessed, “I 
don’t know anything about tennis.” 

Bob had smiled in friendly helpfulness 
and held out his hand for the ball. 

“Let me show you, Don.” 

His grip on the racket had been firm, 
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yet without tension. 
Y Swift and sure had 
been his strokes as he 
d served the ball against the 
ty side of the garage. For 
five minutes Don had 
watched him, fascinated. 
“Here—you try it,” Bob had 
turned to him. 
Don had shaken his head hope- 
lessly. 

“Of course you can,” Bob had urged. 
“Let me fix your hold on the racket. 
There, you'll find it much easier that 
way,” he added as he closed Don’s fin- 
gers around the racket. 

For several minutes the older boy 
had helped the younger one until his 
experienced eye had seen a great im- 
provement. 

“You’re coming fine,” he had called 
as he again vaulted the fence. “Just 
keep it up, and one of these days we'll 
play down at Northwestern courts.” 

On the night following his talk with 
Pete, Don approached his father with the 
all-important question, feeling quite sure 
that he would merely have to mention 
that he preferred Moss camp to Boy- 
dell’s, to obtain his father’s consent to 
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“T’d say delicious 
molasses cake.” 


“ the change. To his | 
surprise, his  fa- 
ther’s brow wrin- 
kled with indecision 

as he slowly shook his head. 

“T’ve wanted to talk with you for 
quite a while, Don,” Mr. Lucas began. 
“T don’t see how I can send both you 
and Lee to camp this year. It’s between 
the two of you. I can manage one camp 
fee. I haven’t discussed it with your 
sister because I had hoped to discover 
some way of managing the situation so 
that you both could have an enjoyable 
vacation. You think it over and I’ll take 
it up with Lee, and you two can decide 
which of you should have the camp ex- 
perience this year.” 

Don’s heart felt heavy and twice its 
natural size. Maybe it was not his heart 
that was trying to climb up into his 
throat. He swallowed hard and then, 
looking up from the pattern that his toe 
had been tracing on the rug, he saw 
worry and disappointment in his fa- 
ther’s face. Don forced a smile to his 
lips. 

“O. k., Dad. I’m sorry business has 
been slow for you, but don’t bother about 
the camp matter. Lee and I will fix it 
up somehow between us.” 

The answering smile in his father’s 
eyes was worth all the effort that it 
had taken Don to be cheerful in the face 
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“TI earned a medal last 
summer for posture,” 
she reminded him. 


of such ill news. 
The following day 
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was Saturday. While 
Don struggled with 
the lawn mower in the yard, wondering 
if grass ever grew so fast anywhere 
else, Lee practiced in the kitchen her 
newly learned accomplishment of bak- 
ing ginger cookies. Mother never in- 
terfered on Saturday mornings; those 
were Lee’s hours to try her hand at 
bread making and other cooking arts. 

“Would the hard-working son of Mr. 
Lucas like a few minutes’ rest from his 
labors?” Lee’s round, dimpled face was 
flushed from the warmth of the kitchen, 
and her brown eyes danced with fun as 
she slipped up to Don, both hands be- 
hind her back. Don stopped the lawn 
mower instantly, raised his head, and 
sniffed audibly. 

“Don’t tell me,” he warned, lifting 
his hand in caution. “Let me guess. 
I’d say, delicious molasses cake, made 
by the famous Lee Lucas, world- 
renowned for her feat of making dirty- 
looking dough into ‘scrumptious- 


tasting’ goodies. Give them to me quick- 
ly before I starve!’”’ He tried to pull her 
hands from behind her back. 
“No, you’re wrong,” she corrected, as 
she gave him the plate of cookies. 
“Yum-m. These are good.” Don de- 
voured six cookies in rapid succession. 


“Want to talk?” Lee 
perched on the fence 
and watched the last 
crumbs being eagerly con- 
sumed. 

“Yes, for a few minutes, 
anyway.” Don stretched out on 
the grass at her feet. 

“T was just planning for this 
summer,” Lee began. Don sat 
up immediately. Now was his chance. 
Could he coax her into letting him have 
this year’s camping trip? 

“I don’t suppose you remember that 
I earned a medal last summer for pos- 
ture,” she reminded him. 

Don grinned. “Shouldn’t even sus- 
pect it from the way you’re humped over 
now,” he chuckled. 

“Why, Donald Lucas, what do you ex- 
pect? How can I sit up straight when 
I’m trying to balance myself on this 
perilous fence?” 

“Go on.” 

“Well, I’m trying for another medal 
this year, and I want your advice.” 

Don sat a little straighter. 

“You know, I just started to swim 
last year. This year I’d like to get an- 
other medal, Don—you know how it is. 
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I’d like to get one for swimming because 
that’s the hardest thing for me to learn. 
You see, it would be more worth while 
to do well in something that’s particu- 
larly hard for me.” 

Don nodded in understanding. 

“So what I want to learn from you is, 
what stroke shall I concentrate on? 
breast, crawl, or overhand?” 

“Overhand,” he promptly answered. 
“You can get more speed with it. The 
breast stroke always seems sissy to me.” 

Lee slipped from her perch and, pick- 
ing up the empty plate, started for the 
house. 

“Thanks a lot, Don. That’s the one 
I like best, myself.” 

Don took her hand as she passed. 

“Wait a minute, Sis.” 

How could he tell her? But if she 
was not to go to camp this summer she 
ought to know it as soon as possible, so 
that she could stop her plans and prep- 
arations. 

“Dad’s had a bad year. He can’t send 
us to camp this summer.” His voice 
was stern to hide his disappointment. 

“What!” Lee exclaimed, the dimples 
leaving her face, the light going out of 
her eyes. 

Don nodded, too miserable to speak. 
Then, realizing that he had not made it 
clear, he corrected himself: 


“Or, rather, we can’t both go to camp. 
He can afford to send one of us—but 
not both.” His voice failed him. Why 
could he not ask her right now if she 
would let him have camp this year, and 
promise her that he would stay home 
next year if necessary? But the words 
just would not come. 

Slowly, dejectedly, Lee walked to the 
house. 

“What’s the matter, sister?” 

Lee looked around, but for a minute 
saw no one. Then a hearty laugh from 
under the Masters’ car in the driveway 
gave away the fact that Bob was fixing 
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his father’s car. He put his head out. 

“T can’t tell you,” she answered, try- 
ing to keep back the tears. “But when 
you get your face and hands clean, come 
over and I’ll give you some hot molasses 
cookies.” 

“T’ll be there,” he called. 

Over Sunday it seemed that Donald 
avoided Lee, but Lee did not notice it, 
for she was just as busy keeping out 
of Don’s way. Both knew how much 
camp meant to the other. How could 
Lee expect him to stay at home, Don 
argued, when he could be in the same 
shack, maybe, with Bob Masters? Bob 
would help him, too, in riding and div- 
ing, just as he had helped him in tennis. 

Yet how could Don expect Lee to give 
up camp this year? She had just started 
to swim, and this year she would learn 
to ride horseback. Don knew that her 
aim had been a medal every summer. 
How could he expect her to give up all 
this? Of course he had not asked her 
to; nor she, him. They kept so care- 
fully out of each other’s way over the 
week-end that Mother looked grave, and 
Father watched them closely. 

Monday night Father went out to the 
garage to see what was causing some 
trouble with their car. Ina few minutes 
Don started casually for the back door. 


“T think Lee is the one to go to camp 
this summer, Dad,” he began in a small 
voice from the garage door. Then he 
cleared his throat. He did not want Fa- 
ther to think that he felt sorry about it. 
“She’s younger than I am, and is just 
starting to learn swimming and canoe- 
ing and all that. I’ve had one more 
year than she already.” Don walked 
away, whistling a little out of tune. 

“Just a minute,” Father called. As 
Don turned around he saw, in the dim 
light, a small figure sitting on the run- 
ning board of the car. “Lee just this 
minute finished explaining why you 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 


Anne, who has been spending the sum- 
mer with her grandmother, overhears a 
neighbor say that she, Anne, must have a 
lucky talisman to protect her, because she 
has had so many adventures and has always 
escaped unharmed. Grandmother said that 
Anne’s only talisman is the one that all peo- 
ple carry with them at all times. Anne de- 
cides that her talisman must be the tiny 
miniature of her mother, who is no longer 
with them. Anne plans to wear the little 
miniature all the time. 

Anne’s father, an engineer, comes for 
her; they and Prossy, their housekeeper, 
are now on their way to the Southwest, 
where Mr. Donaldson is to oversee the con- 
struction of a big dam. 


Chapter II 


a” he ARE nearly there, Anne.” 
Anne had been sitting at the 
window of the Pullman for the last hour, 
looking out at the desert scenes. Fa- 
ther and Prossy and she had been travel- 
ing through the strange desert country 
when she had awakened that morning. 
She had gazed out at the rocks and sand 
while she was eating breakfast, and 
later, back in the Pullman, she still 
watched the landscape. 

She reflected: “I always thought that 
deserts were all alike, but this one is 
changing everywhere I look. I know 
I’m going to like it. There will be so 
much to find out.” 

She turned from the window when 
her father spoke. Prossy was packing 
their possessions into a bag. 

“O Father, are we almost home?” 

“Well, not quite that. We shall spend 
a day in the hotel on the edge of the 


canon, and tomorrow morning we shall 
drive to our home; but we are nearly to 
the jumping-off place.” 

Anne went up and down the car, say- 
ing good-by to her friends. Most of 
them had been her friends ever since the 
train had left Chicago. She said good- 
by to the lady who had small twin boys. 
What a lively handful they were, to be 
sure! Anne felt almost as if she ought 
to go on to California to help entertain 
the boys. They were taking their nap 
now, and did not know that Anne was 
leaving. She said good-by to the nice 
cld man with rheumatism. He was go- 
ing to stay in the desert country for 
the winter to help regain his health, only 
he was going on to another town. 

“When you’re all well of rheumatism, 
do come to see us,” invited Anne. 

“So you really think I shall be well of 
it, my child?” 

“Oh, yes, I’m sure,” said Anne. “You 
know why.” 

“Yes, I’ll not forget.” 

On the first day, Anne had confided 
to him that she said “The Prayer of 
Faith” for any of her friends who fell 
ill, or met with trouble. She had prom- 
ised to say it for him too. 

She said good-by to the traveling 
salesman, who promised to visit them if 
he ever came their way. She said good- 
by to the lady in black. The lady had 
said very little, but she seemed to like 
to have Anne sit beside her. So some- 
times they had just sat together and 
watched the country fly past, and the 
lady had held Anne’s hand with a gentle 
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Anne said good-by to the lady in black. 


pressure that spoke more than words. 

When Anne said good-by, the lady 
kissed her gently on the forehead, and 
said: 

“Once, long ago, I read of some one 
who had lighted a candle of cheer in his 
heart, and it shone out and gave light to 
all about him. You make me think of 
that, little Anne. I hope you can always 
keep your candle of cheer lighted.” 

“T have good times,” said Anne. 

“You make other people have good 
times, too,” the lady answered. 

Anne thought of the talisman, but of 
course one did not talk about that. 

The train was slowing down. Anne 
followed Father, and stepped down onto 
the platform of a tiny station which at 
first glance seemed to stand all alone 
amid the sands. A short distance away, 
however, the straggling street of a small 
town opened. One could see a general 
store, a post office, and a garage and 
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filling station. Some distance away 
in the opposite direction, a large and 
up-to-date hotel stood in the sunshine. 
The hotel porter was already piling 
their hand luggage into the bus, so 
Anne followed Father and Prossy, 
though she longed to walk through the 
one-street town, and see who lived 
there. 

But the hotel was interesting too 
as they drove up to it. There was a 
wide lawn, standing out vividly green 
against the background of sand. 
There were trees and flower beds, 
and a fountain playing before the 
entrance. 

“Where do they get so much water 
in a desert?” asked Anne. 

“There is plenty of water here, if 
one knows how to get it,” said Fa- 
ther. “This water comes from wells 
driven deep down into the earth. Our 
job out here in the dry country is to 
arrange a water supply for a large 
area of this land. When our work is 
done, hundreds of white ranchers and 
Indian farmers will find life easier, and 
will raise much finer crops. Then thou- 
sands of new people will be coming in to 
farm on these lands that now look like 
desert.” 

“Making the desert to ‘blossom as the 
rose,’ as the Scriptures say,” observed 
Prossy. 

“That’s the fun of an engineer’s life,” 
said Father. 

They went to their rooms in the hotel, 
but Anne did not stay there long. The 
hotel was much like many others that 
she had visited. She wanted to visit that 
queer little town. She was going to live 
in this neighborhood for almost a year. 
There might be friends in the town. 

“May I go out for a walk, Father?” 

“Yes, Anne, but don’t go out of sight 
of the hotel, and be back for dinner at 
six-thirty. There are a few things to 
warn you about. Don’t walk into any 
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cactus plants; their thorns are disagree- 
able. If a sand storm should blow up, 
run with all your might back to the 
hotel. If a rattlesnake should whirr his 
warning, you’re to get out of the path 
and give him the right of way.” 

“Mr. Donaldson!” cried Prossy, ‘do 
you mean there are rattlesnakes loose 
around here?” 

“Probably not right round here, 
Prossy, but there are some in the South- 
west.” 

“And do you mean to let that child 
go out among them?” 

“Oh, no. I’m just warning her not 
to go among them.” 

“And besides all those things, it’s hot 
enough to fry an egg right on that 
stone walk outside. It’s no day for a 
walk.” 

“T can take the lit- 
tle umbrella for a 
sunshade,’ said 
Anne quickly. 

Prossy never ob- 
jected to anything 
that Mr. Donaldson 
gave Anne permis- 
sion to do, but some- 
times she did think 
that she ought to re- 
mind him of the dif- 
ficulties. Anne on 
her part did not 
want grieve 
Prossy. She wanted 
her to agree to the 
walk too. 

“Oh, and don’t 
fall over the cliffs,” 
said Father. 

Anne looked at 
Father suspiciously. 
On her brief jour- 
ney from the sta- 
tion to the hotel she 
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around her head, but she had not seen 
anything that looked like a cliff. Per- 
haps this was one of Father’s jokes. 
But no. 

“This is serious, Anne, for if you 
should fall over one, you would have a 
long way to go. On second thought, I 
believe I shall walk out with you, and 
show you the cliffs so that you will not 
stumble over them by accident. Besides, 
a look at them will do me good. I haven’t 
seen them for twelve years.” 

“Cliffs can’t be hidden,” stated Anne. 

“No, not entirely, but these can be 
nearly hidden from any one a quarter 
of a mile away.” 

Prossy did not come with them. She 
preferred to sit in the cool, airy lobby. 
Anne and Father walked straight away 
from the front of 
the hotel. The walk- 
ing difficult. 
Jagged rocks kept 
cropping up in the 
sand. At length they 
were walking on an 
uneven, rocky floor 
that reminded Anne 
of the ledges in 
the river valley back 
at Grandmother’s. 
Then suddenly they 
were at the very 
edge. Another step 
would have taken 
them out into space. 
Anne looked down 
and drew a long 
breath. She could 
not say anything. 
She looking 
down into one of the 
tributary cafions of 
the Grand Cajion of 
the Colorado River. 
It was half a mile 


had looked about as 
if she had eyes all 


across to the other 
wall of the cafion 
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and more than half a mile down to 
the bottom, where a silver thread 
of a river reflected back the sun. 
Down on the floor of the cajfion 
were rocks, sculptured by the waters of 
long ago, rocks that stood up like castle 
towers and minarets and obelisks. 

“Father,” began Anne in a hushed 
voice, “shall I ever go down there?” 

“Oh, yes, my dear. I’m going to take 
you for some long rides through the 
canon myself.” 

“What things there must be to see 
down there! But how does one get 
down?” 

The wall dropped away, almost sheer, 
for several hundred feet. 

“The wall isn’t so steep as this in all 
places. Look up this way and you will 
see a winding footpath leading down; 
and some miles below, the cafion spreads 


She showed 
Anne a necklace. 
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out into a shallow valley, almost merg- 
ing into the plain. Our home is going to 
be in that valley. When you want to 
explore the cafion all you will need to 
do will be to get on your pony, and ride 
northwest along the river bed.” 

“O Father, what fun!” 

“Yes, it should be. There’s an old 
cave dwellers’ village on the cafion wall 
somewhere around here. It has been 
deserted hundreds of years, and I’ve 
been promising myself that I’d explore 
it. Should you like to help me? You 
might find some playthings that be- 
longed to boys and an of a thousand 
years ago.” 

“O Father, will you take me?” cried 
Anne, breathless with excitement. 

“Of course I’ll take you. I’ve written 
Harrison to choose a good pony for you, 
so that you can see all the surrounding 

country. There are still bears and 

mountain lions in these cafions. Per- 
haps we shall get a glimpse of one of 
the wild creatures at home.” 

Anne squeezed Father’s hand in 
rapture. “TI shall just ride and ride,” 
she said. 

“Oh, but you mustn’t go exploring 
by yourself. This country is a bit 
too wild for so young an explorer to 
go adventuring alone.” 

Anne was taken aback by that, for 
she knew how busy Father was likely 
to be, and how little time he would 
have for excursions. 


“T hope I shall find a friend older 
than I am, who can go with me,” she 
said. 


“Perhaps you will. Several of the 
men on the job have brought their 
families, and I understand that there 
are about a dozen children in all. Then 
there is a school not far away, which 
you will all attend. There you will 
meet the children of some of the 
ranchers. Besides that, there is a 


(Please turn to page 38) 
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Every one enjoys a hobby. Hobbies 
are often collections of some sort. No 
doubt you have at some time collected 
flower specimens and match folders. 
Older people collect paintings or old 
books or other things, for which they 
sometimes spend a great deal of money. 

All hobbies are interesting, but one 
of the most popular is stamp collecting. 
This can be enjoyed by people of all 
ages. You need not be rich to collect 
stamps for every mail brings a new 
addition to your collection. 

A rainy day offers you a fine oppor- 
tunity to fix up your stamp book. While 
you sit comfortably at home, you can 
travel, on your magic carpet of stamps, 
across stormy seas to strange lands; you 
can see the tiger in his jungle home one 
mirute and meet the rulers of European 
countries, surrounded by their royal 
courts, the next minute. China, Russia, 
India, Afghanistan, Persia, Tannou 
Touva, Samoa—you can visit them all. 

Stamp collecting has been rightly 
called the “hobby of kings.” King George 
of England has a stamp collection that 
is worth more than a million dollars. 
Several collectors in the United States 
have collections valued at over one mil- 
lion dollars. 

You can make an interesting collec- 
tion at very little expense. A stamp 
album, the only book you will need, costs 
from ten to sixty cents. You can pur- 
chase it from any stamp dealer or in 
any large book store. When you get 
your book, also get a packet of stamp 
hinges. These are really necessary, for 
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you should use hinges to fasten your 
stamps in place in your book. The deal- 
er from whom you purchase your sup- 
plies will be glad to show you how to 
use the hinges. 

Once you have your book, there are 
many ways of filling it. Some collectors 
think that beginners should start by buy- 
ing large packets of stamps. As many 
as three or four thousand different 
stamps can be bought for a small sum. 
This gives you a flying start on your 
career as a collector, but a good deal of 
the fun of building up your collection, 
stamp by stamp, is lost when the stamps 
are purchased in large lots. Half the 
sport of collecting is in watching your 
collection gradually increase. 

Perhaps Dad and Mother collected 
stamps when they were in school. If so, 
their collections will give you a fine start. 
Their collections will contain the older 
stamps, and you can easily add the new 
ones. Once you get a few stamps in 
your book, their number will increase 
rapidly. 

If you want to add foreign stamps to 
your collection, look over the list of boys 
and girls who have asked the members 
of the Good Words Booster Club to write 
to them. Many of these readers live in 
foreign lands. They will make fine pen 
pals, and perhaps are as much interested 
in stamp collecting as you are. 

If you get any duplicates, that is, two 
stamps that are exactly alike, you can 
exchange with your friends that are 
collecting for stamps that you want. 

(Please turn to page $8) 
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EpITor’s NoTE: Last month we announced 
that the Young Authors’ department will 
be discontinued in the November issue. In 
its place we shall begin the Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild. 

Of course you will want to become a 
guild member, so write a poem, a story, or 
an essay, telling what Thanksgiving means 
to you. Mail it to us not later than Septem- 
ber 1. The best material received will be 
published in November. The authors of 
the three best poems, stories, or essays 
published will be awarded a year’s sub- 
scription to Wee Wisdom. The others 
who have material published will receive 
guild membership cards. Unused material 
will not be returned. Do not send us any 
more material for the Young Authors’ de- 
partment, as we shall be unable to use it. 

You may send in one contribution a 
month until you earn one of the awards. 
Each month a different subject will be 
chosen. The subject for December is 
“Christmas.” Contributions for December 
should reach us not later than October 1. 
Do not make your poem or story too long. 
All work must be original. 


My Best Friend 


By MARJORIE TOOMBS (13 years) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


[Wee Wisdom’s editors are very apprecia- 
tive of Marjorie’s praise, and are sharing 
it with you.] 


I have a little friend 
That comes to visit me, 
The very nicest little friend 

That ever I did see. 


We have the very best of times, 
Our cut-outs can’t be beat; 

We color, paint, and paste, and draw, 
And make good things to eat. 


Now should you like to know the name 
Of the nicest friend I’ve seen? 

I'll gladly tell it to you here— 
It’s my Wee Wisdom magazine! 


Making Cookies 

. By RUTH COROPOFF (914 years) 4 

¢ Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mak - ing cook - ies, Oh, yum, yum! Stir it, mix it, 

+ = | 


Oh, what fun! Stir it, 


bake it. Now it’s. done. 
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Lullaby 

| , By MARY FRANCES MCDONALD (composed at 5 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Lul-la-by, lul-la-by, Dream-land is near; Ev - er calm and 


t 1 T T T T 


clear the sky; Hap - py birds are wing-ing by. Sleep, my ba- by, sleep. 


When I Get Very Still A Song Bird 
By ESTHER NAYLOR By EVANGELINE ROSE VARN (6 years) 
Cleveland, Ohio Savannah, Ga. 
When I get very, very still, A bird in the tree 
God tells me how to do His will. Peeped down at me, 
g And sang of love 
The — In the blue sky above. 
By EVELYN REIMERS (9 a 


By JAMES L. MONTGOMERY 
Arcadia, Calif. 
When at nighttime I go to bed, 
God will bless my sleeping head; 
God will bless each thing I do; 
God will bless me, all day through. 


There is a pretty oriole 
That sits up in a tree. 

He sings his very sweetest songs 
For you and for me. 


He has a nest with eggs in it, 


High up in the tree; # 
He is telling us not to touch them Carpenter Shop 
Or they won’t hatch, you see. By RICHARD PHILLIPS (8 years) 
Ontario, Calif. 
I like that darling little bird; I’d like to live in a carpenter shop, 
He is so cute and dear. With its wood curls, blocks, and noise. 


He sings such sweet and pretty songs I think it would be the nicest place 
For you and me to hear. For busy, wide-awake boys. 
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<4 MOTHER, come here quickly! 

Look at this beautiful rain- 
bow,” called little Peggy Mathews, 
looking out the window. 

Peggy’s mother came hurriedly to 
the window, her hands filled with sew- 
ing. 

“My! that is a wide one.” 

“It has so many colors,” exclaimed 
Peggy, “rose, yellow, orange, laven- 
der, blue, and lots of others.” 

“It’s fading away now, though, and 
I am going back to my sewing. Why 
don’t you get your sewing or a book?” 
asked Mrs. Mathews. 

“T was reading a book in my room. 
I thought I might take it out on the 
porch.” 

Peggy went out on the porch while 
Mrs. Mathews went to her room. 

“I wonder where the rainbows go,” 
said Peggy to herself after she was 
seated on the porch. 

“If you really want to know, follow 
me,” said a little voice. 

Peggy looked around, but all that she 
could see was a little blue patch in the 
air. Peggy snatched at it to see whether 
she was imagining it or not. 

“Don’t do that,” said the little voice. 
“You might tear my wing, and then I 
should have to go a long way to get a 
blue patch from a 
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“Oh, but my mother. 
gan in astonishment. 

“IT will get you back before your 
mother needs you. Follow me.” 

“If you promise me that, I will go,” 
answered Peggy. 

“All right, I promise. But first I shall 
have to change you into a little fairy. 
Now hold still for just one minute.” 

Peggy held still while Blue Bell said 
some magic words. She could feel her 
wings begin to sprout. Finally, she grew 
so small that she became light enough 
to fly. Flying was rather awkward at 
first, but Peggy soon grew accustomed 
to it. 

“How do you like it?” asked Blue Bell 

after they had gone 


” Peggy be- 


rainbow.” 

Peggy so 
amazed that she did 
not know what to 
do. “What do you 
mean, and who are 
you?” she asked. 

“Tam a fairy. My 
name is Blue Bell, 
and yours is Peggy 
Mathews. Come 
with me, and I will 
show you what I 
mean,” the 


some distance in the 
air. 

“Oh, fine! I wish 
I could be a fairy 
every day,” said 
Peggy. 

“Well, I must tell 
you something. In 
case you tear your 
wing, you must 
patch it with a piece 
of rainbow. If you 
patch it with any- 
thing else, your 


voice. 


wing will not be 


By Virginia 
Richmond, © 
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Foster (12 years) 
Virginia 
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light enough for you to fly with,” ex- 
plained Blue Bell. 

“Where am I to find the rainbow?” 

“Ask the first dragon fly that you see. 
He will tell you.” 

“T don’t know what a dragon fly looks 
like,” exclaimed Peggy. 

“T will show you the next one we see.” 

Finally they came to their destination. 
It was a spot in the woods that was 
clear of trees and underbrush. In this 
spot was piled a huge rainbow. All the 
colors were folded neatly in different 
piles. A few fairies were gathered 
around the different piles. Two of them 
had wings, and these were trying to 
match up colors with the rainbows. 
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Just at that moment Blue Bell came 
up to Peggy who now was standing a 
little to one side of the group. 

“O Peggy, you must stay and see 
Goldenglow. She is the most beauti- 
ful of all the fairies.” 

“T should like to stay very much,” 
said Peggy. “What do we have to do?” 

“Well, first, we shall have to 
straighten things around here. Next, 
we shall have to fix a throne for her. 
Then we shall have to gather dia- 
monds as our gifts to her.” 

“Where do we find diamonds?” 
broke in Peggy. 

“Why, all that we do is gather dew- 
drops. They are rather hard to find, 
though.” 

When everything was ready for the 
princess, the fairies sat down to talk. 
Blue Bell introduced Peggy to all the 
other fairies that had come during the 
time they had been working. 


“Peggy,” said Blue Bell, “it will only 
be about five minutes more before Gold- 
englow will be here.” 

Peggy was very much excited, and of 
course the minutes passed away as slow- 
ly as hours. Finally, two fairies in love- 
ly rose color, announced that Golden- 
glow had arrived. Then they flew a lit- 
tle to one side. The princess of all the 

fairies came _ into 


“My! these are 
beautiful colors,” 
exclaimed Peggy. 


“Just for fun, I am 
going to see if I can 
find the color that 


will match my 
wings.” 
After poking 


around for quite a 
while, Peggy found 
just the shade of 


sight. Her wings 
were a lovely golden- 
yellow color, the 
same shade that the 
fairies had used to 
drape the throne. 
Although Peggy’s 
wings were of a 
pale yellow that she 
thought beautiful, 
there was no com- 


yellow that matched : parison between the 
her wings. It was SS Ss=a' color of hers and 
a beautiful shade of eee the color of Golden- 


pale yellow. 


“Gather all the cobwebs you can find,” 


(Turn to page 41) 
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‘GODS GOODNESS 
By Cora May Preble 
“What makes you so fragrant?” 
Asked the gold butterfly 
Of a rose, as she lingered 
Before passing by. 


“God gave me my sweetness,” 
The red rose replied, 
“And beauty so lovely 


I can't keep inside.” 


“Who gave you your vigor?” 
The bee asked the tree, 
“That you stand strong and sturdy 
When storm winds blow free?” 
“God gave me the power,” 
The tall tree said. “See; 
It’s God's strength and wisdom 
Growing in me.” 


“Who gave you your carol?” 
The wind asked the bird. 

“Your melody's sweeter 
Than any I've heard.” 

“God gave me a message 
Right from His heart,” 


The sweet song bird answered. 
“Of Him I'm a part.” 


“Who gave you your health, child?” 
A voice asked the boy, 
“Your wisdom and beauty, 
Your laughter and joy?” 
“God gave me these treasures,” 
He said, “which you see 
Expressing His goodness ; 
For God dwells in me.” 
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HELLO, BOOSTERS : Our Booster ship has 
come north this month, and now lies 
peacefully at anchor in August Bay. The 
shadow of a near-by hilltop infolds our 
ship, and the soft breezes from the sea 
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WORDS 
BOOSTER. 


7° oO? 


There are some new readers with us 
this month. Who would like to tell 
them just how to become full-fledged 
Boosters? All right, Johnnie Williams, 
you tell them. 


keep us comfortably cool. 


here on deck for an old- 
fashioned Booster meet- 
ing. 

Your secretary calls 
the meeting to order. You 
will find our club pledge 
printed on this page. 
Let’s open our meeting 
by saying it together. It 
is well for all Boosters to 
keep the pledge in mind. 

Do you remember that 
last month we promised 
you something especially 
fine? Turn a page, and 
you will find it. Yes, a 
Booster club song. Let’s 
give three cheers for Mrs. 
Mills. Think what fun 
it will be to sing the 
Booster song at your 
local club meetings! 


Let’s gather 


GOOD WORDS BOOSTER 
CLUB PLEDGE 


PLEDGE myself to 

speak only words of 
love, happiness, truth- 
fulness, kindness, pu- 
rity, health, encour- 
agement, and plenty. 


WILL try to think 

only ,good thoughts 
at all times, toward 
all people. 


KNOW that God is 
my help in every 
need, and that He 
loves me, guides me, 

, and protects me. 


WILL radiate joy 
to all the world. 


| 


“First,” Johnnie begins, “you must 


want to fulfill the purpose 
of our club—to radiate 
joy to all the world. Then 
you must write to our 
secretary, 917 Tracy, 
Kansas City, Mo., for an 
application blank. Sign 
and return it, and she 
will send you 4 passport 
membership card. This 
card entitles you to sail 
with us every month on 
the Good Words Booster 
Ship. Our _ secretary 
tells about our voyages 
each month here on our 
club pages in Wee Wis- 
dom. 

“Boosters are expected 


_to report to the central 


secretary once a month 
for four months and to 


Do you know, Boosters, that August is 
Wee Wisdom’s birthday month? Our 
Good Words Booster Club is a very old 
and well established club. As far back 
as 1912, Boosters were writing to Wee 
Wisdom and telling how they were keep- 
ing the Booster pledge. Perhaps you 
know some grown person who was one 
of those early members. 


tell how they are keeping the club pledge. 
The most interesting and helpful letters 
received are published. Boosters also 
should endeavor to obtain at least one 
new club member a year. 

“The Prayer of Faith is the Booster 
club’s statement of faith. You will re- 
ceive a copy of it with your membership 
card. Remember to repeat the prayer 
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for those whose names are listed for 
prayers. If you wish help, ask the sec- 
retary to place your name on that list. 
You may have your name on the list for 
correspondents also. Be sure to write 
your full name and address on each let- 
ter. Do not ask to have your name 
placed on the list unless you are willing 
to answer the letters you receive.” 
Johnnie stops for lack of breath. 


My! That’s fine, Johnnie. You know 
the Booster regulations thoroughly. Let’s 
finish by telling about our Booster pin. 
Our pin is a replica of the three wise 
monkeys. You may purchase one for 
twenty-five cents, or earn it as follows: 
send in your four monthly letters and 
also one subscription, other than your 
own, to Wee Wisdom magazine. When 
you send in your gift subscription be 
sure to tell the secretary the name of 
the person to whom you sent the maga- 
zine, and you will receive your pin 
promptly. 

Now for our letters: 


Abraham finds both the pledge and 
the laws of our Booster club helpful. 

Dear Secretary: I am trying to keep the 
pledge as well as I can. I think it helps 
me quite a lot. I have started to say The 
Prayer of Faith every day. At 
night when I go to bed, I 
read Wee Wisdom in bed un- 
til my parents come up to 
see how I am.—Abraham 
Robbins. 


Margaret is just the ac- 
tive and interested kind of 
member that we desire for 
our club. 

Dear Secretary: I am a 
great lover of Wee Wisdom, 
and have often read the Good 
Words Booster Club pages. I have enjoyed 
Captain Speak-no-evil and all his friends, so 
I am asking you if I may have an application 
blank. I am going to earn enough money 
for the pin, and I am going to try to keep 
the club pledge—Margaret Dodson. 


We trust that Marie found something 
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helpful about tempers in our club meet- 
ing last month. Keep up the good work. 

Dear Secretary: I have kept the pledge 
pretty well this past month. It especially 
has been helpful in keeping my temper. 
When any one speaks to me crossly, instead 
of answering in that manner I recollect, 

“I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too,” 
and I answer kindly. In my “Quiet Hour,” 
which I keep every morning, I repeat The 
Prayer of Faith for those listed each month. 
—Marie Manire. 

Happiness grows by sharing. Joan 
will find her happiness increasing rap- 
idly. 

Dear Boosters: I received my card and 
prayers. I am now choosing the kindest 
words that I can think of. I am also re- 
ceiving good, loving, kind words. I find 
that my days are happy, and I do my best 
to make others happy too.—Joan Bradford. 


God’s will for every person is perfect 
health and happiness. When we abide in 
His health, by knowing that it is ours, 
we can keep our bodies well and strong. 
You are making progress, Lois. 

Dear Secretary: I say The Prayer of 
Faith every night and I think it is helping 


me. One day I was sick and I kept saying 
these two lines over and over to myself: 


“God is my health, I can’t be sick; 


God is my strength, unfailing, quick.” 
I was better by afternoon. 

I haven’t been using good 
words all the time, but I’m 
going to try to use them 
more.—Lois Huckstead. 


At work or at play, God 
is our help in every need. 
Of course we never pray to 
win a contest or to defeat 
some one else. We always 
pray to do our very best, 

knowing that the best person 
or the best team will win. 

Dear Editor: This is my first report to 
you. I have not been keeping the pledge 
so successfully, but I hope to do better. 

The Prayer of Faith has helped me 
very much here in one way. One day 
we were playing baseball, and there were 
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A | 
Unity Booster Song 
| 
y Dedicated to the Good Words Booster clubs of the world 5 | 
y By MRs. WALTER MILLS 4 
L | ~ | ‘ 
1. We are the hap- py Boost-ers, see, Hur - rah, hur - rah! Our : 
2. We greet each oth-er with a smile. Hur - rah, hur - rah! We 
7 - - 7 
— 
os 
em-blem is the mon-keys three. Hur - rah, Hur - rah! We 
try to do _ all things worth while. Hur - rah, Hur - rah! For 
oT 


more girls on our side than boys. The boys 
always seemed to be the best hitters. All 
the girls were saying that they couldn’t bat 
the ball. There was one girl who said 
“can’t” all the time. Finally it was her 
turn to bat. I was afraid that she would 
make an out, so I said, “God is your help 
in every need,” and she made a run. 

Mother gets most of the Unity magazines. 
Sometimes I look over them and I like them 
almost as well as Wee Wisdom. I wish that 
your magazines would come every week.— 
Primrose Robinson. 


Across the fair waters of August Bay 
we can hear faintly the stirring strains 
of our new Booster song, as the Booster 
ship sails away once more. Where shall 
we visit next month? Can you guess? 


Until then 
THE SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Elinor Noland, Dixie, Idaho; Barbara 


Jackson, 111 Smith Ave., White Plains, N, 
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hear no e-vil, we see it not, We speak no e- vil, and think it not, 
hap - py Boost-ers in ev -’ry land U - nite to-geth-er; they un-der - stand 


But to all we send a kind and lov - ing thought. 
The full pow’r of words, and strength in u - ni - ty. 
j 


Music of “When Johnny Comes Marching Home,” from The Golden Book of Favorite Songs, 
published by Hall and McCreary Company, Chicago. 


Y.; Ivory Dickens, Route 4, Box 14, Sallis, 
Miss.; Hazel Rose, Ironside, Oregon; Ruth 
Evelyn Lambeth (12 years), 708 E. Jackson 
St., Hugo, Okla.; Oscar Carlson (11 years), 
1666 Juliet St., St. Paul, Minn.; Agnes 
Eleanor Good, Route 9, Jonesboro, Tenn.; 
Faith Gillelan (9 years), River Road, 
Mystic, Conn.; Alyson Grosset (9 years), 
20 Watson Ave., Rutherglen, Glasgow, Scot- 
land; Quao Aikens (13 years), % Mr. 
Quartey, Loco Office Railways, Accra, Gold 
Coast. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Ruth Realsen: prayers to enjoy her music 

practice and to succeed in music; Jane Ann 

Kiely: success in arithmetic; Robert Lin- 


ion: prayers; Lucile Clotfelten: prayers for 
health; Ora Anderson: prayers for sister’s 
health and strength; Hazel Rose: prayers; 
Oscar Carlson: health for mother and him- 
self; Louise Brunett: prayers for healing 
of her ears; Marion Margaret Sill: pros- 
perity for her family; Joe Vlasak: prayers 
for himself and success for his Sunday 
school class; Ruth Dobson: prayers for her 
family and for her mother’s health; William 
Hubbard: prayers for his uncle’s health and 
for himself; Leecolia Smith: work for her 
mother and success in school work for her- 
self; Gertrude Lee Williams: health for her 
mother and success for herself in her les- 
sons, and prayers to return home; Manning 
Alexander Goodridge: prayers for obedience 
and school work. 
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BY JATTA 


“Thanksgiving Day comes in Novem- 
ber, but it really starts in the summer,” 
said Ann Beth as she watched her 
mother scalding jelly glasses. “Yum— 
yum! grapes surely smell good when 
they are cooking.” 

“We have many things to be thank- 
ful for throughout the whole year,” an- 
swered her mother. “See this small 
basket of grapes,” she continued. “Take 
it with you when you go down to Mar- 
jorie’s. Mrs. Miller is to show the cook- 
ing club how to make jelly this morn- 
ing.” 

“Here comes Daisy Dean now,” called 
Ann Beth, as she picked up the basket 
and ran to meet her little friend. 

“Good-by, Mother.” 

Three little girls were soon gathered 
around the kitchen table in Marjorie’s 
home, listening to Mrs. Miller as she 
explained the necessary preparations for 
jelly-making. 

“First, I collect the utensils—the jelly 
glasses, a small saucepan, a large bowl, 
a big spoon, the measuring cup, and the 
jelly bag.” 

“You don’t use many materials for 
jelly. Do you, Mother?” 

“No, only grapes and sugar,” an- 
swered Mrs. Miller. “Now, wash the 
glasses carefully, then pour scalding 
water over them, and set them aside to 
drain.” 

“These grapes are all very ripe,” Ann 
Beth mused. “I’ve heard Mother say 
that grapes that are partly green make 
the best jelly. It looks as though she 
had picked out the ripest ones for us.” 

“That’s just exactly what she did,” 
laughed Mrs. Miller, “for that’s the sort 
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of grapes this recipe calls for. Now, 
girls, take the grapes from the stems 
and put them into this bowl and wash 
them.” 

“Why, this is easy,” said Daisy Dean. 
“T always thought that jelly was hard 
to make.” 

“It depends on the recipe you use,” 
said Mrs. Miller. “Only experienced 
cooks know the exact minute to take 
ordinary jelly from the fire. Get out 
you notebooks and copy this recipe, and 
you will have no trouble in making: 


Uncooked Grape Jelly 

Use very ripe Concord grapes. Do not 
use any except the very ripest grapes. Take 
them from the stems, wash, and drain. 
Barely cover the bottom of a saucepan with 
water, add the grapes, and place the pan 
over a low flame. Cook until the grapes 
are soft, stirring all the time. Then pour 
them into a jelly bag and press out the 
juice. Fill a measuring cup half full of 
the hot juice, then finish filling the cup 
with sugar. Stir until the sugar is thor- 
oughly dissolved. Pour into jelly glasses 
and set aside. It will “jell” as soon as it 
is cool. 

“There,” said Mrs. Miller, as the girls 
finished writing. ‘Now all that we have 
to do is to follow directions exactly as 
given. Isn’t that simple?” 

“Mother wants a copy of this recipe,” 
said Ann Beth, “so I’ll make two copies. 
She says this kind of jelly has the most 
delicious, fresh flavor of any jelly she 
has ever tasted.” 

In almost a shorter time than it takes 
to tell about it the girls had their jelly 
poured into three small glasses. Just 
try it yourself and see, the next time 
Mother has a few very ripe Concord 
grapes. 
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Bible 


Only One God 


LESSON 6, AUGUST 7, 1932 


In the lessons for July, we learned 
how God caused Moses to be reared and 
educated to lead the children of Israel 
out of Egypt where they had been made 
slaves to the Egyptians. In the lesson 
for today they have left Egypt far be- 
hind, and are preparing to enter the land 
of Canaan. You will find the lesson in 
Exodus 20:1-11. 

God wanted the children of Israel to 
become a free, happy people, just as the 
fathers and mothers of today want their 
sons and daughters to grow into strong, 
free, happy men and women. To help 
those children of His, God gave Moses 
ten commandments, or rules, and told 
him to take them to the children of Is- 
rael. 


Before God gave Moses the ten com- 
mandments, He said, “I am Jehovah thy 
God, who brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” 
God wanted the Israelites to know that 
He who was trying to guide and direct 
them then was the same God who had 
answered their cries for help when their 
Egyptian masters had made their tasks 
unbearable; who had parted the waters 
of the Red Sea that they might pass over 
safely; who had sweetened the waters 
of the bitter spring that they might sat- 
isfy their thirst; who had sent the 
manna from heaven to feed them when 
they were hungry. Surely they could 
willingly obey the commands of One 
whose treatment of them had been so 


kind and loving in every instance. 

We shall not have space to talk about 
all ten of the commandments. However, 
the first commandment was, “Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me.” If we 
can obey this commandment we shall 
not find it hard to obey the other nine. 

Since there is only one God, what did 
God mean when He spoke of “other 
gods”? Let us see if we can make this 
plain. He meant that we were to give 
our love and our obedience first to Him. 
Let us see if we can make the meaning 
clear. All boys and girls know that God 
wants them to be unselfish. Suppose 
Jimmy Jones is good at bat. He likes to 
bat, therefore if he selfishly insists on 
keeping the bat all the time, he is obey- 
ing selfishness rather than the one God 
who wants him to be unselfish. 


Let us suppose another case. Mary 
Jones likes nice, long, red lead pencils, 
so she takes all the good-looking red lead 
pencils she sees on desks or in the neigh- 
bors’ houses or in the stores. The one 
God is honest, but Mary is placing dis- 
honesty in her life before God. She is 
making her liking for those pencils a 
god, and obeying her desire to get the 
pencils instead of obeying God. 

Now do you understand what God 
meant when He said, “Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me”? Anything 
that we want more than we want to love 
and obey God’s law becomes to us one 
of those “other gods.” 

The following thought will help you 
this week: 

I love God with all my heart. 
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Why Should We Obey? 


LESSON 7, AUGUST 14, 1932 


In the lesson for last Sunday we 
studied the first one of the 
ten commandments _ that 
Moses gave to the children 
of Israel. You will find the 
lesson for today in Exodus 
20:12-21. The first verse of 
the lesson gives the fifth of 
the ten commandments. 
“Honor thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may 
be long in the land which 
Jehovah thy God giveth 
thee.” 

This commandment 
means that we should re- 
spect our parents, and give 
them our willing, loving 
obedience. We should be 
very sure that we do noth- 
ing to cause them shame. 
Because of their great love 
for us, our parents often 
suffer keenly when we are 
rude, unkind, or thoughtless. On the 
other hand, because of that same love for 
us, we bring great joy and satisfaction 
to our parents when we are unselfish, 
kind, loving, thoughtful, honest, and true. 

Honoring and respecting our parents 
teaches us to honor and respect our 
heavenly Father, God. 

The next commandment is, “Thou 
shalt not kill.” This commandment is 
meant not only for men and women, but 
also for boys and girls. Often we 
thoughtlessly kill insects, small animals, 
and birds without any real reason for 
doing so. It is best not to play with 
sling shots, air guns, or rifles. We are 
often tempted to kill simply to show 
that we can. If the desire to destroy 
any of God’s little living creatures 
should come to you, stop for just a mo- 
ment and try to remember that frogs 


Moses receives the 
stone tablets. 
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and birds and bugs enjoy their lives in 
their own way much as you enjoy yours. 
They have work to do and families to 
rear. Listen to a bird’s song, and you 
catch his feeling of joy. 
Watch a butterfly flitting 
in the sun, and you catch 
his feeling of freedom. Re- 
member that all life is of 
God, and you will not find 
it hard to obey the com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not 
kill.” 


We have tried to give you 
the reasons for these two 
commandments. There is 
a good reason for every one 
of the ten. Ask Mother 
and Father to explain the 
others to you. 

A helpful thought is: 

I joyfully obey God’s 
commands. 


Tents of Meeting 


LESSON 8, AUGUST 21, 1932 


Between the time that Moses led the 
children of Israel out of Egypt and the 
time that they entered the land of Ca- 
naan, forty years passed. All that time 
the Israelites were wandering from place 
to place, living in tents, with no church 
in which to worship God. The next time 
you go to your own church, with its 
quiet, beautiful auditorium, its comfort- 
able seats, and its music, try. to imagine 
the Israelites wandering about in the 
wilderness. God knew that they needed 
a place of prayer, so He chose a num- 
ber of men who were very skilled in 
making tents, carving wood, and work- 
ing with gold and silver and brass to 
build a tent, which they called the tent 
of meeting. 


In the Bible lesson for today, which 
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you will find in Exodus 33:7-16, Moses 
took the tent outside the camp and 
pitched it. Then he went inside where 
he could be alone with God, and asked 
His guidance. Moses prayed, “Show 
me now thy ways,” and God answered, 
“My presence shall go with thee.” 

Today every city and hamlet in every 
Christian land has churches which are 
open to all the people. We build beau- 
tiful church buildings to show our love 
and reverence for God. 

Besides our churches, which are pub- 
lic houses of prayer, each of us has his 
own individual tent of meeting, a place 
where he meets with God alone, a place 
that no one else can enter. This tent 
of meeting is the “inner chamber” that 
Jesus spoke of when He said, “When 
thou prayest, enter into thine inner 
chamber, and having shut 
thy door, pray.” It is also 
called the “secret place of 
the Most High.” It is the 
place in your own heart and 
mind where you talk to God 
in prayer. 

You can go into this tent 
of meeting at any time that 
you feel doubtful about 
what you should do, or are 
troubled about anything. It 
makes no difference how 
busy you may be or how 
good a time you are having: 
if you feel that you need to 
pray you can enter your 
“secret place” by getting 
very still and seeking God 
with your mind and your 
heart. He is always there, 
and He will assure you, as 
He assured Moses, “My 


presence shall go with thee.” Then with 


the assurance that God is with you, you 
can go on joyously. 
This week let us use Moses’ prayer: 
“Show me now thy ways.” 


Bringing gifts for 
the tabernacle. 
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Building Tabernacles 
LESSON 9, AUGUST 28, 1932 


The Bible lesson for today, which you 
will find in Exodus 35 :21-29, tells a very 
beautiful story of loving service. 

It is the story of the building of the 
tabernacle. Moses gathered all the chil- 
dren of Israel together and told them 
that the tabernacle was to be built and 
furnished from the love offerings that 
they were to bring. When he spoke of 
the love offerings he said, ‘“Whosoever 
is of a willing heart, let him bring it.” 
Again he said, “Let every wise-hearted 
man among you come, and make all that 
Jehovah hath commanded.” 

Boys and girls can do very little to- 
ward building tabernacles of wood and 
stone, and furnishing them with gold 
and silver and brass, and 
hanging them with curtains 
of fine linen and of goats’ 
hair. However, each per- 
son has a tabernacle to 
build—the tabernacle of 
his life. Jehovah com- 
manded that the tabernacle 
should be furnished by 
those of a willing heart, 
and that the work should be 
done by the wise-hearted. 

A love offering is not 
necessarily a gift of money 
or some other material 
thing. When we send out 
thoughts of love and health 
and peace to those about 
us, we are bringing our 
love offerings to the Fa- 
ther, and out of these love 
offerings the tabernacles of 
our lives are built. 

The following thought will help you 
to build a beautiful tabernacle of your 
life: 

With a willing heart, I give rich gifts 
of love to others. 
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ottings of Interest 
e to Mother and Dad 


SP 


The Unity Training School offers an 
especially attractive program for 
the month of August. During that 
period Charles Fillmore will conduct 
a class in metaphysical study of the 
Bible; Frances W. Foulks will pre- 
sent “Youth of the New Age”; H. 
B. Jeffery will teach “Harmony of 
Physical and Metaphysical Science” ; 
and Ernest C. Wilson will give a 
number of book reviews. These are 
featured in addition to the regular 
class work. July 28 to 31 are en- 
rollment days. Come in time to 
register on one of these days, so as 
to begin your class work promptly. 


As a reader of Unity you are fa- 
miliar with the ministry of Silent 
Unity. You will be interested in 
knowing that Silent Unity’s twenty- 
four hour prayer service has been 
greatly strengthened under a new 
arrangement which makes it possi- 
ble for a larger number of workers 
to remain on night duty. 


Our paper - bound, pocket - sized 
copies of Miscellaneous Writings, 
by H. Emilie Cady, have been re- 
duced from 75 cents to 50 cents. 
A reduction has also been made in 
the price of Selected Studies, by 


Imelda Octavia Shanklin. The cloth- 
bound copy now sells for $1 instead 
of $1.50, and the paper-bound copy 
for 50 cents instead of 75 cents. 


Our new catalogue is now ready for 
mailing. A copy is yours for the 
asking. 


Wee Wisdom is receiving much fav- 
orable comment from educational 
groups throughout the country. 
State superintendents and prin- 
cipals are becoming convinced of its 
practical value, and many of them 
are planning to use it in connection 
with the work of their schools. 


Our books in flexible bindings were 
formerly $3 a copy. They now sell 
for $2 each. 


We rejoice in the following letter 
from a firm that is finding the Unity 
teaching an asset to its business, 
and we bless the members of this 
firm for their generosity: 


“Please send us each week twenty- 
five copies of Weekly Unity. We 
want to give them to our employees. 
As the force increases, we shall add 
more subscriptions. Every morning 
we use Unity Daily Word and the 
Lord’s Prayer to begin our busi- 
ness.” 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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BLANCHE CORNER 


(Ohe Red Water Rats 


HE SPARTANS were going swim- 


ming. As they crossed the big 

road to take the path down to the creek, 
Red came running through the pasture. 

“Hey, gang, wait a minute!” he 
called. 

“Where have you been?” asked Kegs. 

“T’ve been down by the bridge. I 
heard voices down there as I was com- 
ing by, and I went down to see what 
was going on,” he explained. 

“What was going on?” asked Coralee. 

“The Prairie gang were down there 
swimming. They have a swimming 
club,” Red told her, “and no one can 
join unless he can swim a hundred yards 
and stay under water a minute.” 

“Can any of them do it?” asked Kegs. 

“Slim can almost do it. That boy 
can swim, but he can’t stay under water 
very long. They have a keen badge to 
sew on their swim suits.” 

“What is it like?” asked David. 

“It’s a felt badge, like Scout merit 
badges, but it’s a yellow fish.” 

“That would look nice on a dark swim 
suit, wouldn’t it?” sighed Coralee. 

“You’d never win one,” Red told her. 

“They’d never let us in,” said Chink. 

“Well, they might have, only I sort of 
talked out of turn,” Red admitted. 

“What did you say?” asked Cousin 
Bob. 

“Well, when Slim got through swim- 
ming, that big captain of theirs grinned 


at me and said, ‘If you Spartans want 
to try to make our Yellow Fish Club, 
come on over this afternoon.’ ” 

“That was nice of him,” said Coralee. 

“Yes, but wait until you hear all of 
it,” said Red indignantly. “Then he 
said, ‘Of course, none of you can swim 
well enough to stand a chance, but it 
will be good practice.’ ” 

“Well, why not go over and show 
him?” asked Kegs. 

“Because I told him that we didn’t 
have time to bother with little yellow 
fish; that we had a swimming club of 
our own.” 

“But we haven’t, Red,” said Coralee. 

“Yes, we have, too,” insisted Red. 
“Of course, the rest of you didn’t 
know it, but I got one up right then 
and there. They asked me what the 
name of it was, and if we had a badge.” 

“What did you say then?” asked 
David. 

“I named it ‘The Red Water Rats,’ ” 
said Red proudly. 

“Qh, that’s awful!” wailed Coralee. 
“Who wants to be a rat?” 

“Well, it looks as though you are one, 
whether you want to be or not,” laughed 
Chink. 

“Why, that’s a good name!”’ insisted 
Red. “Those water rats can swim, and 
it’s a lot stronger sounding than ‘Yellow 
Fish.’ Besides, wouldn’t a red felt rat 
look swell on our black swim suits?” 
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“But what if none of us can 
swim a hundred yards?” asked 
Cousin Bob. 

“We'll have to, or the Prairie 
gang will laugh at us,” said 
David. 

“Andy could do it if he had 
a little practice,” said Coralee 
hopefully. 

“‘He’ll have to do better than 
that,” said Red dolefully, “with- 
out any practice.” 

“Why?” asked David. 

“Oh, I got excited and told 
them that a water rat had to 
swim one hundred and twenty- 
five yards and stay under water 
over a minute, and that we’d 
prove it if they’d come down 
to our swimming hole this 
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afternoon.” 

“So that’s why you were in such a 
hurry,” exclaimed Cousin Bob. 

“You’ve got us in a nice fix,” said 
Coralee. 

“Come on.” Andy started for the 
creek. 

“But, Andy, you haven’t been swim- 
ming since you got home from your va- 
cation,” protested Coralee. 

“Do you think you can come any- 
where near it, Andy?” Red asked seri- 
ously. “I wouldn’t have bragged so if 
they hadn’t laughed at me.” 

“T’ll do my best,” was Andy’s answer. 

The Spartans had just entered the 
water when the Prairie gang came up. 

“Come on in,” called David. 

“Where’s your champ?” called Slim. 

Andy stuck his head up. “How about 
to the bridge and back?’ he asked. 

Slim looked doubtful. “I’ve been 
swimming nearly all morning,” he said. 
“I’m sort of tired now.” 

“Well, Andy hasn’t even been in for 
over a month, so that ought to make it 
even,” Coralee told him. 

The Spartans left the water, and the 


two boys stood together while David 
gave the signal. The champions were 
off. Both were good, smooth swimmers. 

“IT hope Andy’s breath holds out,” 
said Cousin Bob. 

“Yes, he’ll need it, to stay under 
water,” agreed Chink. 

Down to the bridge and back, with 
Andy a little in the lead. The Spartans 
cheered wildly. 

“Now we’ll see who can stay under 
longest,” said the leader of The Yellow 
Fish. 

“Over there is the best place,” said 
Kegs, pointing toward a boat turned bot- 
tom side up on the water. Slim and 
Andy ducked, and the crowd watched 
in silence. Then Andy bobbed up. A mo- 
ment later Slim came to the surface, 
and the Prairie gang cheered. 

“Will you try again?” Andy asked 
quietly. 

“As many times as you want to,” 
grinned Slim, and down they went. This 
time the crowd waited longer, but no 
heads appeared above the water. They 
became anxious. 
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David. Slim looked sheepish. 

“Well, the first time that 
Andy and I ducked I slipped 
under the boat and stood up. 
There is just a little air space 
under there, so of course I 
could stay longer than Andy.” 

“So you cheated,” said Cora- 
lee scornfully. 

“How did you find out what 
he did, Andy?” asked Kegs. 

“He bobbed up right by the 
boat,” said Andy. 

“The next time,” Slim con- 
tinued, “I went under the boat 
again, and there stood Andy 
looking at me. Then we thought 
we'd fool all of you.” 


“So you fellows didn’t win 


“I wish Andy would come up,” said 
Coralee. “We don’t care if they do 
win.” 

“Andy!” called David. ‘Come up, and 
let them have it.” 

There was no answer. The Prairie 
school boys were worried too. 

“Slim!” called the captain. 
come on up!” 

The only answer was the twitter of a 
wren in the branches of a tree. 

“Slim!” 

“ Andy 1”? 

“Oh, what shall we do?’”’ Coralee was 
about ready to cry. 

“What could have happened?” David 
asked the Prairie boys. 

“Let’s go in after them,” suggested 
Chink. The Prairie boys were ready to 
jump with the Spartans when two heads 
appeared side by side in the water. Slim 
wore an embarrassed grin as_ they 
climbed out. Andy turned to him. 

“Tell them,” he said. 

“Oh, I was only joking,” protested 
Slim. 

“What do you mean, Slim?” demanded 


“O Slim, 


after all,” Chink reminded 
them. 

“Want to try again?” asked Andy. 

“No, we’re satisfied,” grinned Slim. 

“You win,” said the Prairie captain. 

“Why don’t The Yellow Fish and The 
Red Rat clubs get together and take on 
all comers?” suggested Slim. 

“That would be fun,” said Coralee. 

“T’ll tell you what let’s do,” said Red. 
“The captain of The Yellow Fish can 
wear a red rat under the fish, and 
David can wear a yellow fish under the 
red rat.” 

“That will show that we’re friends,” 
said Kegs. 

“T’ll give David a yellow fish,” said 
Slim. 

“And we’ll give you a red rat,” agreed 
David. 

“Let’s all meet here tomorrow after- 
noon,” Cousin Bob suggested. 

“We'll be here,” said Slim. 

The Spartans hurried back to the 
Roost. 

“We've got to get some red rats some- 
where,” said Chink. 

“We can buy some red felt, but where 
can we get a picture of a rat?” asked 
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Coralee, from her airy perch on a step. 

“My brother John can draw one for 
us,” offered Cousin Bob. 

“There’s the ice man on the road. 
Let’s ask him for a ride to town,” said 
Chink. 

“He’s going by our house,” said Cous- 
in Bob. “We can dress there and get 
the money out of the tin box to buy the 
felt.” 

So the Red Water Rats piled into the 
ice truck and rolled merrily, if slowly, 
to town. 


Anne’s Talisman 
(Continued from page 18) 


mesa (pronounced mas&i) with an 
Indian pueblo close to the construction 
camp. Some of the Indian children will 
be in the school, and I hope they will 
make friends with you. If they do, I 
want you to learn all that you can from 
the Indians. They have many beautiful 
things in their ancient legends and 
songs. We can all learn something from 
their dignified and beautiful manners. 
These Indians who will be our neighbors 
are far removed from the track of the 
tourists, and they are shy and reserved. 
No white person has ever been invited 
to visit their pueblo. If you should get 
an invitation it would be a very great 
honor, but you will have to be on your 
very best behavior to deserve it.” 

“T shall be, Father. If there are any 
Indian children near my own age, I’ll 
try to be friends.” 

They turned away from the cajion. 
Father went back to the hotel, and Anne 
went toward town, promising gayly that 
she would not fall over the cliffs. She 
bought an ice cream cone in the general 
store, and marveled how ice cream could 
be made there in the desert, so far from 
the places where one could get ice. But 
the jolly storekeeper explained that the 
hotel had an ice plant and that all the 
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neighbors in town bought ice there. 

At the end of the street Anne 
stopped to look into a small open stand, 
somewhat like the wayside fruit and 
vegetable stands along the roads in the 
north; but this stand had Indian blan- 
kets hung along the walls, and the 
shelves were covered with Indian pot- 
tery and curios. A _ smiling Indian 
woman in a cotton blanket tunic began 
showing the things to Anne. 

“T can’t buy until Father is with me,” 
explained Anne. 

“TI like to have you look,” said the 
woman in good English. 

So Anne spent a happy half hour look- 
ing over the treasures. 

Soon Anne’s watch said it was five- 
thirty, so she started back home. She 
was eager for the morrow which would 
take her to her new home in the wonder- 
land of the Southwest. 

(To be continued) 


Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 19) 


If you have any questions to ask, or 
can share with us any new ideas about 
collecting or obtaining stamps, write to 
Charles R. Strotz, in care of Wee Wis- 
dom magazine. He cannot answer ques- 
tions by personal letters or send you any 
stamps, but he will be glad to answer 
your questions on the Stamp Collectors’ 
page. As many of your suggestions as 
we have room for will be published. 

Start your stamp collection this 
month. Next month we will tell you 
how to care for your stamps and how 
to fix up your album. 


Table Blessing 


For all Thy love and tender care, 
Our Father God, we thank Thee. 
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Outboard Motor Boat 


Sailing boats in shal- 
low pools in city parks or 
in small creeks out in the country is 
fun. Often even the faintest breezes fail, 
and our trim yachts are becalmed. That 
is the very best time for a speedy out- 
board motor boat. 

The materials needed are: a piece of 
soft pine or cedar eight inches long, one 
inch thick, and two inches wide, for the 
hull; three small pieces of thin crating, 
for propeller and rudder; and a stout 
elastic band. 

The best thing about this boat is that 
it can easily be made in half an hour, 
and the only tool needed is a good sharp 
knife, although a coping saw will help. 

First, shape the front of the boat, 
starting the curves about three inches 
from the bow, or forward part of the 
boat. To make the propeller hangers, 
whittle from the underside of the stern, 
or back part of the boat, a section one- 
half inch thick by two inches long, as 
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shown in figure 2. This 
raises the propeller 
slightly, giving it more driving force. 
Now, working from the top, cut out a 
piece one-and-one-half inches wide and 
two inches long, leaving two hangers, 
as in figure 1. These should be slightly 
notched close to the ends. 

With your knife point drill a quarter- 
inch hole in the middle of the bottom of 
the hull, or body of the boat, three inches 
from the stern. Fashion a rudder as in 
figure 4, slightly tapering the rudder 
shaft, the point which fits into the hull. 
By pressing the rudder shaft firmly into 
the hole that you have drilled, the rud- 
der may be set at any angle desired. 

The propeller is fitted together with 
a half-lap joint and is really very easily 
made. See detailed and finished illus- 
trations in figure 3. 

Stretch the elastic band across the 
notched propeller hangers. Place the 
propeller inside the elastic band, and 
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wind backward tightly. When the boat 
is placed in the water the propeller will 
unwind, driving your speed boat rapidly 
on its way. The rudder will guide its 
course. 

It is fun to have outboard motor boat 
races. Get some of your friends to 
make boats too, and then you can have 
a real regatta. 


Vacation Plans 
(Continued from page 14) 


should be the one to go to camp instead 
of her.” Father laughed happily. “Now 
that you’ve both shown such unselfish- 
ness—yes, I knew what it meant to both 
of you—I’1l tell you another plan. How 
should you like to stay on a farm this 
summer, both of you, about a hundred 
miles from here? A friend of mine will 
take you both at very little cost, pro- 
vided that Don will help a little with 
the horses, and Lee will dry a dish or 
two and make a few cakes. Not much 
work for either, and most of your time 
will be free for riding their horses, 
swimming in Willow Creek, which winds 
through their farm, having picnics and 
corn roasts up the river, and r 
“Oh, that’ll be great,” both cried. 
“Any other children?” asked Lee. 
“Yes, he has a daughter just your age, 
and a nephew a few years older, who 
has always been at camps before; but 
knowing that he could help his father 
financially this year by not going to 
Moss Camp, and also realizing that he 
could be of assistance to his uncle in 
the farm work, he asked to go out to 
Willow Creek Farm for the summer. In 
fact, it was the nephew who put the 
idea into my head about your going.” 
“Oh, you know him, Dad?” 
His father smiled in the dark. 
“You do, too. You’re going to spend 
the summer on the farm of Bob Mas- 
ters’ uncle.” 
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Outside the little mountain cot- 
tage a snowstorm was at its height, 
but within all was warmth and 
cheer. The queen, with her party, 
had found shelter in the cottage; 
and now she sat before the fire tell- 
ing the children of the household 
wonderful tales of other lands. It 
was Christmas Eve, and a row of 
stockings hung from the mantel. 
“Whose are the beautiful white 
ones?” asked the queen. “Oh,” 
cried the children, ‘Mother knits 
——”’; but you will want to read the 
story, and find out the secret of the 
white stockings. There are two 
other delightful stories in White 
Stockings and Other Tales, which 
is printed in large type, and illus- 
trated with bright pictures. Price 
of the book, 75 cents. 


People said that Susie’s ears were 
just like little pink shells. Now 
shells cannot hear, and part of the 
time Susie’s ears seemed not to 
hear a sound, which made them all 
the more like little shells. Grand- 
pa declared that Susie’s ears were 
fast asleep, and that they would 
punish her some day, if she did not 
wake them up. Susie was amused 
at Grandpa’s words, but on the day 
of the school picnic—no, we cannot 
tell you what happened, but Susie 
had cause to remember Grandpa’s 
words. You will want to know how 
Susie cured her ears of their sleepy 
habit. Read Little Susie Sleep Ears, 
a gay-colored book that you will like. 
Price, 75 cents. 
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Where the Rainbows Go 


(Continued from page 23) 


glow’s wings. When the princess had 
been shown to her throne and had been 
seated, she began to talk. 


“T thank you very much for the lovely 
throne you have made for me; but it 
really was unnecessary, because I am go- 
ing to stay for a short time only. I cer- 
tainly appreciate it. The thing I want 
really to talk to you about is, what we 
must prepare for the winter. It will be 
a very rainy season, as you know. The 
best thing to do is to gather all the cob- 
webs you can find, for, raincoats. All 
of you will have to go and help Mrs. 
Spider spin a huge one to cover up the 
rainbow. You will have to start right 
away because it will take a long time to 
spin them all. We shall have to start 
looking right now. You may separate 
into groups of two.” 

After the princess had divided the 
whole group, she flew off to tell the 
other fairies what to do. In the mean- 
time, Peggy and Blue Bell had found 
two rather large cobwebs. 


“Peggy, what are you doing? Will 
you please take these things over to Mrs. 
Jones?” asked Peggy’s mother. 

Peggy awoke with a start, saying, 
“Yes, Blue Bell, I just found a big one.” 

“What are you talking about?” asked 
Mrs. Mathews. 

“Oh—I must have been dreaming, 
Mother. Oh, how I wish I could really 
be a fairy like Goldenglow!” 

“Peggy, will you take these things 
over to Mrs. Jones for me?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 


[Editor’s Note: When we receive a story, 
written by one of our little readers, that is 
too long to be used on our Young Authors’ 
pages but too good to go unpublished, we 
save it until the birthday number of Wee 
Wisdom. We feel sure you agree with us 
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that Mary Virginia’s story deserves the 
place of honor in our birthday issue. ] 
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Questions and Answers 
By CAPTAIN JOHN J. APPLEYARD 


Below are listed ten questions. Test 
your wisdom by seeing if you can an- 
swer each question correctly. Check 
your results with the correct answers, 
which will be published next month. 

1. Who wrote “Huckleberry Finn’? 

2. Who invented the motion picture ma- 
chine? 

3. Who was “Old Hickory’? 

4. To what country does Alaska be- 


long? 

5. Who was America’s greatest band 
leader? 

6. Who was called the “father of his 
country’”’? 


Who built the first steamboat? 

Who gave the Gettysburg address? 
. Who wrote “Penrod and Sam’? 

0. What country has been called 
“Mistress of the Seas’? 


| ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES: 


Can You Guess: A bee. 
A Puzzling Bird: Crossbill. 
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‘*Five, ten, twenty, thirty cents.”’ 

Merrie Lou counted it over and 
over. It was money that she had 
earned by weeding in the garden, by 
running errands, and by wheeling 
the baby next door. She had money 
enough for the circus, and a whole 
nickel left. 

**Maybe I[’ll buy popcorn,’’ she 
sang, skipping on the walk. ‘‘May- 
be I’ll buy pop 

Just then the parade swung into 
sight. The band played a happy 
tune. The shining horses trotted 
proudly by. The little ponies 
pranced along daintily. Comic 


clowns turned somersaults and cart 
wheels. The elephants and camels 
padded silently along on big, soft 
feet. Red-and-gold wagons rum- 
bled by with sleek tigers and fierce 
lions staring out sleepily. Last of 
all, the calliope steamed past. 
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Merrie hurried home, 
brushed her hair, and put on her 
blue dress. It seemed hours before 
Sue and Martha came by. With 
Merrie Lou they stopped for Jill 
and Jerry. Down the street, Alice 
joined them. 

On the circus grounds they hur- 
ried briskly past the balloon man, 
holding tight to their money. As 
they came to the ticket wagon, 
Merrie Lou saw little Mary Ann 
standing to one side crying bitterly. 

‘*What is wrong?’’ asked Merrie 
Lou, running to her. 

‘*T lost our tickets,’’ sobbed Mary 
Ann. ‘‘They were rolled up in my 
handkerchief, and it’s gone. 
Brother Johnny took our candy and 
popeorn money to pay his way, and 
left me here.’’ 

Merrie Lou thought of her nickel. 
Maybe the others would have some 
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money left. She ran to ask them. 
Jill and Jerry turned out their 
pockets, empty. Martha and Sue 
each had only a penny extra. Alice 
clutched her money and frowned. 

‘‘Come on, Merrie Lou,”’ said 
Alice crossly. ‘‘We’re going in.”’ 

Merrie Lou shook her head. ‘‘ I’m 
not going,’’ she said bravely. 

‘*Well, I am,’’ said Alice, walk- 
ing away. The others followed her. 
Merrie Lou blinked back her tears 
and put on her very sweetest smile. 

‘“‘Come along, Mary Ann. Let’s 
buy some popcorn.”’ 

After she had paid for it, Merrie 
Lou still had twenty-five cents left. 
Maybe Mary Ann would be satis- 
fied if Merrie Lou gave her all the 
popeorn and ran back to the tent; 
but Mary Ann began to ery again, 
harder than ever. Merrie Lou gave 
her her own clean handkerchief and 
took hold of her hand. 

They walked along, looking at the 
little side-show tents. They stopped 
to look at the pictures of a little 
white dog on one, and Merrie Lou 
spelled out the sign for Mary 
Ann: 

“TRAY, THE DETECTIVE DOG, 10¢” 

‘*Let’s go in,’’ said Merrie Lou. 
‘‘T have money enough for that.”’ 

Tray was the cutest little woolly 
dog imaginable. He found the ball 
when his master hid it on top of the 
piano; hunted through a dozen 
cards for one with his name on it; 
trotted behind a curtain and came 
back dragging a lunch basket. 

‘‘Here, Tray,’’ said his master. 
isn’t time for lunch.”’ 
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But Tray jerked off the lid, and 
out Jumped a gray kitten. 

‘“So, you’ve caught a thief,”’ 
cried his master. 

The crowd laughed and clapped, 
and Tray barked loudly. Suddenly 
Mary Ann pressed close to the plat- 
form. 

‘*Tray,’’ she begged, ‘‘could you 
help me find two lost tickets ?’’ 

His master picked Tray up and 
pretended to listen to him. 

‘‘Tray says that he must have 
your handkerchief to help him in 
his search,’’ his master told Mary 
Ann. Mary Ann held out the hand- 
kerchief Merrie Lou had given her. 

‘*No,’’ said the man, ‘‘the one in 
your sleeve.”’ 

Mary Ann jerked it out in amaze- 
ment, and two tickets flew out with 
it. It was the lost handkerchief! 

‘‘Oh, thank you, Tray! Thank 
you!’’ she gasped. 

Tray stood on his hind feet and 
made a gay bow, as both happy lit- 
tle girls hurried to the main tent. 


ie 


The Prayer of Faith 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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See how gaily these little gypsy children dance and play. Perhaps the boy is trying 
# to imitate the songs of the birds on his violin while the girl dances. They like very 
bright colors such as red, yellow, and green. Brighten the picture with these gay colors. 
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The Land of the Midnight Sun 


SIA SEEMS a far- 
away, storybook 
country to children who live in the 
United States. China is a part of Asia, 
and every one knows that China is on 
the other side of the world from the 
United States of America. So perhaps 
you will be surprised to learn that at 
one point America and Asia are only 
sixty miles apart; that in winter it is 
possible to walk across the ice from one 
continent to the other. This point is 
the western tip of Seward Peninsula, 
in Alaska. : 

Alaska is a native word meaning 
“great country.” A marvelous land it 
is, of green trees and icebergs, gold 
mines, polar bears, and lovely flowers. 
The climate varies as much as does that 
of Maine and Florida. In southwestern 
Alaska, zero weather in winter is rare, 
while the temperature in July has been 
known to rise to one hundred degrees. 
Beyond the artic circle the sun shines 
all day and all night in the summer time; 
later in the year it is dark all the time, 
but the sky is often bright with a strange 
and lovely electrical display called the 
northern lights. 


A long string of small islands reaches 
out, like stepping-stones, from the shores 
of Alaska almost to Siberia. These is- 
lands made it easy for the early Russian 
adventurers to find a way from their 
country to the American continent, 
where they founded trading posts, 
churches, and schools. Russia ruled this 
new country for many years; sixty- 
five years ago, however, they sold it 
to the United States. 

The people who live in Alaska are 
called Eskimos. They travel long dis- 
tances as the seasons change, spending 
the summer in one place and moving to 
a new location as winter approaches. 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 
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Even their houses are 
made of different mate- 
rials as the seasons come and go. The 
summer homes are made of skins, while 
the warm houses in which they spend 
the winter are made of blocks of ice. 
The Eskimos really think these houses 
are warm, although if the temperature 
goes above freezing the house begins to 
melt, and the mother hurriedly puts out 
the fire. The father travels from one 
island to another in a small boat, or 
canoe, called a “kayak.” This boat is 
made of skins stretched over a rigid 
framework. The skirt of the suit that 
the father wears is fastened tightly over 
the boat hatch with a draw string so 
that the water cannot get inside the 
boat. 

Children in the northern part of 
Alaska wear two suits of reindeer cloth- 
ing. The inner suit is made with the 
fur turned toward the body; the outer 
suit, with the fur outside, takes the place 
of our overcoats or wraps. A warm fur 
hood is sewed firmly to the collar of this 
coat, so that only the face is exposed 
to the cold. 


Eskimo children are happy and good 
natured; they play out-of-doors all day. 
They slide down huge snow banks and 
play with the soft, woolly puppies that 
are a part of every Eskimo household. 
These puppies are more than pets, for 
when they are full-grown they will help 
to draw the Eskimo’s sleds which are 
their only means of transportation dur- 
ing the winter. Through the summer 
months the dogs carry packs, just as 
the burrows do in southern climes. 

Shouldn’t you like to visit this won- 
derful place, and play with your little 
Eskimo cousins and their cunning pup- 
pies? 

Next month: The Iron Horse. 
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Fold boat at (2). Sew 
up both ends. 

Fold at(¢).Sew that 
Side to the top. 
Fold (c) and sew 
to the other side. 


Put one or two match 


Wy sticks inside to 
balance the boat. 


Paste flap over on 


DW the other side. Paste 


Eskimo on the circle 
as indicated. Cover 


with paraffin. 


Cut on heavy lines. 
Fold on dotted lines. 
Paste together to gold. 
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WEE WISDOMS INVITATION 


As August is my birthday month, 
Please keep in mind the date; 

I want Wee Wisdom readers all 
To help me celebrate. 


Please share me with your little friends— 
Their chum I'd like to be— 

And then ’twill be a happy time 
For you and them and me. 


For each of you that sends me to “O 
A little girl or boy 3g 

I have a jolly gift to give— ; 


‘A book that you’ll enjoy. 


With each subscription I will send 
One book, your choice of three, 

“Love's Roses,” “Aunt Joy’s Nature Talks,” 
Or “Treasure Box” ‘twill be. 


| F YOU order a subscription between now and September 1, we will 
include with your order, Love’s Roses, Aunt Joy’s Nature Talks, or 
Treasure Box. We will mail the gift book either to you or to any friend 
whose name you send in—one book free with each subscription. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


I wish to send Wee Wisdom for one year to the friend whose name 
appears below. I am inclosing $1.50 to pay for my order. Please send 
the gift book as directed. 


Address 


Please send [ Love’s Roses [() Aunt Joy’s Nature Talks 
C1 Treasure Box 
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PILLOWS 


MORNING 


Thoughts as kind 
As the shade of a tree 
I will keep 
Through the day with me. 


NOON 


Gentle words, 

Like the softest rain, 
I will speak, 

And cause no pain. 


Kindly thoughts 
And a gentle way 
Bring sweet rest 
At the end of day. 


On Sale at All Leading News Stands 
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